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ples professed by us as people; and that they 
avoid joining with such as may be making war- 
like preparations, offensive or defensive, but that 
upon all occasions, by demeaning ourselves in a 
Christian and peaceable manner, we demonstrate 
to the world that our practices, when we are put 
to our trial, do correspond with our principles. 

Where any persons under our profession ne- 
glect the assembling themselves together for the 
worship of God, and contend against that neces- 
sary duty, such should be speedily dealt with, 
and unless they repent of their evil conduct, and 
give satisfaction to the Monthly meeting to which 
they belong, they should be testified against and 
disowned in the manner directed by our disci- 
pline in cases of public scandal. 

That no Friend remove from one meeting to 
another without first acquainting the Monthly 
meeting to which he belongs, of his intentions, 
and when any so removed without a certificate 
shall misbehave himself and afterwards repent 
and be so reformed as to desire to be reconciled 
to Friends, in such case he shall apply to the 
meeting from which he came for a certificate, 
where he ought to condemn his neglect of doing 
it in due time; and before such certificate is re- 
ceived by the meeting to which it is directed, so 
as to join the said Friend unto it, he ought to give 
full satisfaction to the Friends of such meeting, 
where he hath been guilty of any breach of our 
discipline, or committed any crime, and for all 
the misconduct he has been guilty of since his 
removal there; and if he refuseth to do this, 
whether he produceth a certificate or not, such 
Monthly meeting ought to testify against him, 
provided that nothing hereby is to be understood 
to lessen the authority of the Monthly meeting 
from whence such persons came, to deal with and 
testify against them when they shall see a cause. 

That any person coming forth or offering 
themselves in the ministry, be approved of by 
the Monthly meeting to which he or she belongs, 
and by them recommended to sit in the meetings 
of Ministry and Elders, or to travel abroad in 
the ministry; and that when the meeting of min- 
isters and elders within the verge of which such 
young ministers may appear, shall be desirous of 
having them admitted to the meeting, the same 
by their direction be signified by one of the 
elders or other weighty Friends to the Monthly 
meeting for their consent and approbation ; and 
it is agreed that solid women Friends should be 
appointed to sit in the meetings of Ministry and 
Elders as well as the men Friends ; also are de- 
sired to beware of receiving travelling Friends 
without certificates. 

Note, That the first set of queries directed to 
be read and verbally answered in each Monthly 
meeting, &c., were here inserted, but another set 
being afterwards enjoined to be read and an. 
swered in writing, the first are here left out. 
The second are as follows, viz: 
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Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meetings 
held at Philadelphia, from the 20th of the Ninth 
month, to the 26th of the same, in the year 1755. 


The Friends appointed to revise the queries, 
&c., made the following report, viz: 

We, the committee underwritten, having met 
and maturely considered the following queries, 
which we think necessary to be proposed to the 
several Monthly and Preparative meetings, we 
do give it as our sense and judgment, that in 
order to render them the more effectual and to 
answer the design intended, they ought to be 
read in each respective Preparative and Monthly 
meeting, at least once in three months at those 
next “preceding the Quarterly meeting, and to 
bedistinctly and particularly answered to by the 
overseers or other solid and judicious Friends, 
and such particular and distinct answers be 
transmitted from the Preparative to the Month- 
ly, and from thence in writing to the Quarterly 
meeting. 

Ist. Are all meetings for religious worship and 
discipline duly attended, the hour observed, and 
are Friends preserved from sleeping or any in- 
decent behaviour therein, particularly from 
chewing tobacco or taking snuff? 

2d. Is Love and unity maintained amongst 
you as becomes brethren, are talebearing, back- 
biting and evil reports discouraged, and where 
any differences arise are endeavors used speedily 
to end them ? 

3d. Are Friends careful to bring up those un- 
der their direction in plainness of speech, beha- 
viour and apparel, in frequent reading the holy 
Scriptures, to restrain them from reading perni- 
cious books and from the corrupt conversation of 
the world? 

4th. Are Friends careful to avoid the excessive 
use of spirituous liquors, the unnecessary fre- 
quenting of taverns and places of diversion, and 
to keep in true moderation and temperance on 
the account of births, marriages and burials, and 
all other occasions ? 

5th. Are poor Friends’ necessities duly inspect- 
ed, they relieved, or assisted in such business 
as they are capable of? Do their children free- 
ly partake of learning to fit them for business, 
and are they and other Friends’ children placed 
among Friends ? 

6th. Do no young or single persons make pro- 
posals of marriage with each other, without con- 
sent of parents or guardians, nor keep company 
with those of other societies on that account; 
and if parents give their consent to or connive 
at their children’s keeping company with those 
of other societies, are they dealt with according 
to our discipline,or are there any professing with us 
who have been present at marriages consummated 
contrary to the rules of our discipline ? 

7th. Do no widowers or widows make or ad- 
mit of proposals of marriage too carly after the 
decease of former husband or wife, and are 
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the rights of children by former marriages ne- 
glected ? 

8th. Do you maintain a faithful testimony 
against taking or administering oaths, the pay- 
ment of priests’ wages, or church rates, so called, 
bearing of arms, training, or other military ser- 
vices, and against defrauding the king of his du- 
ties, or buying or vending of goods unlawfully 
imported, or prize goods, and against being con- 
cerned in lotteries of any kind ? 

9th. Are Friends careful to make their wills 
and settle their outward estates whilst in health, 
and take Friends’ advice therein when necessary, 
and are public gifts or legacies applied to the 
uses intended by the donors? 

10th. Are Friends clear of importing or buy- 
ing negroes, and do they use those well which 
they are possessed of by inheritance or other- 
wise; endeavoring to train them up in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion ? 

llth. Are Friends careful to live within the 
bounds of their circumstances, and to avoid 
launching into trade and business beyond their 
ability to manage; are they punctual to their 
promises, and just in the payment of their debts, 
and are such as give reasonable ground for fear 
on these accounts, timely labored with for their 
preservation or recovery ? 

12th. Are there any belonging removed with- 
out certificates, or are there any come from other 
places, appearing as Friends who have not pro- 
duced certificates? 

13th. Do you take due care regularly to deal 
with all offenders in the spirit of meckness and 
wisdom, without partiality or necessary delay, in 
order that where any continue obstinate, judg- 
ment, according to the nature of the case, may 
be placed upon them in the authority of truth ? 

Lastly, It is further recommended that all 
contention and personal reflection be kept out of 
our meetings. That all Friends be careful to 
keep out of heats and passions, and doubtful dis- 
putations, and that we suffer no turbulent con- 
tentious persons amongst us, in ordering or man- 
aging the affairs of truth, but that the same "be 
managed in the peaceable spirit and wisdom of 
Jesus, with decency, forbearance and love to 
each other. 

By THE NEW ROUTE to the Pacific, by way of | 
Vera Cruz and Acapulco, the mails will be 
carried from New Orleans to San Francisco in 
sixteen days, or about half the time it takes by 
the Panama and Nicaragua routes. The New 
York Times says—“‘The tendency of the new 
experiment will necessarily be to divert trade 
and travel from New York to New Orleans. 
The fact that New Orleans possesses a mint, 
whereat the gold of the miners may be converted 
into coin without the loss and delay consequent 
upon a shipment to New York, will likewise 
tell in favor of our rival. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


On paying a visit a few days since to a vene- 
rable widow, now approaching her ninetieth year, 
my ears were greeted with a sound that revived 
the remembrance of my youthful days, and, 
indeed, a train of reflections upon the great 
changes that have taken place within the last 
forty years, in almost every department of do- 
mestic economy. It was the hum of the spin- 
ning-wheel; which the thrifty housewives of 
the olden time, employed so much in preparing 
clothing for their families. 

As I sat and conversed with my kind and com- 
municative hostess, she took pleasure in relating 
the incidents of her early life, and dwelt with 
much complacency on the feats she had perform- 
ed in carding and spinning wool, during the good 
old times when the daughters of landed proprie- 
tors were accustomed to whirl the swift-revol ving 
spindle, or to engage in the labors of the loom. 

It is natural for the aged to look back upon 
the scenes of by-gone days with feelings of warm 
affection, and not unfrequently they indulge in 
disparaging reflections upon the degeneracy of 
modern times. 

In some respects, changes have taken place in 
the customs and manners of our country, that 
are perhaps to be regretted, but in others there 
has been an advancement that we should rejoice 
in observing. 

Forty years ago a large part of the clothing 
worn by our rural population was of home 
manufacture. These “homespun” garments, 
though not s» beautiful as factory cloth, were 
substantial and comfortable, and the farmer dress- 
ed in fabrics prepared by his wife and daughters, 
enjoyed a consciousness of independence more 
dear to his feelings, and far more laudable, than 
all the gratification that can result from rich or 
costly apparel. Many now living can remember 
the time, when not only the farmers and me- 
chanics, but judges and professional men, were 
often seen clothed in this manner. 

Shall we indulge in useless and perhaps 
unreasonable regrets, at the changes which labor 
saving machinery has wrought in the world? or 
is it not wiser to look on the bright side of the 
subject and endeavor to conform our ideas and 
habits to the progress of society ? 

If our most industrious housewives were now 
to attempt home manufactures on the system 
pursued by their grandmothers, they might in- 
deed find abundance of employment, but would 
it be profitable? The same amount of attention 
and labor now bestowed on the dairy or 
poultry yard, would enable them to purchase 
more clothing than they could manufacture, and 
leave a surplus for the supply of other comforts 
or luxuries. 

Perhaps it may be said that our wants increase 
with our supplics, and that many things which 
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our ancestors regarded as comforts or even as 
luxuries, are now considered as articles of indis- 
pensable necessity. If this be so, it only shows 
that the stimulus to industry still remains, and 
that all the improvements introduced by science 
and art, only tend to enlarge the sphere of our 
wants and to call forth the energies of our 
nature. 

Were it possible to circumscribe our desires 
by the limits of our present attainments, and at 
the same time to go on increasing the means of 
production, until our physical wants could be 
supplied almost without labor, I apprehend the 
result would be far from salutary, unless the 
change were accompanied by a corresponding 
improvement in the moral condition of society. 
If our physical wants were so readily supplied, 
without an increased desire for moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, the mind would sink into a | 
state of inactivity, and we should find that there 
is scareely a possibility of human beings remain- 
ing long in one condition, for if we do not ad- 
vance we must retrograde. We can, indeed, | 
readily conceive of a state of society, in which | 





the physical wants of man being supplied with 
little labor, by the appliances of science and of art, 
in which property being more equally distributed | 
and intelligence and virtue more generally dif- | 
fused, a higher state of civilization would be 
attained, and man might arrive at that happy 
coudition so long dreamed of by poets and pbi- 
losophers. 

I am inclined to believe that there are causes 
now at work that will, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, ultimately icad to this state of | 
things, which, if it arrive, will not be the effeet | 
of human contrivance, but the glorious result of | 
those pure and holy principles which are taught | 
in the Gospel of Christ. But to return to the 
subject with which I began The domestic em- 
ployments of women. I think it may be shown, 
that as they are relieved from mere drudgery, 
by the substitution of machinery for manual la- 
bor, it does not follow that they should live in 
idleness, or spend their time in useless employ- 
ment or frivolous amusements. 

Woman has an important sphere to fill in the 
economy of human life, and on the proper per- 
formance of her duties, the welfare of society and 
the progress of pure principles greatly depend. 
How exalted soever may be her lot, she cannot, 
in this republican country, fill any station that 
will exempt her from the propriety of being ac- 
quainted with the household duties appropriate 
to her sex. As a daughter, a sister, a wife, or a 
mother, she may reasonably calculate upon being 
called upon to perform some of these duties, and 
not only that her own comfort, but that of others, 
may be dependent upon her ability to perform 
them well. 

Yo order rightly the affairs of a household, to 
produce a great degree of comfort with a mode- 


the happiness of others. 
| the necessity of laboring for the supply of our 
| own wants, let us imitate theexample of Him who 
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rate amount of means, requires tact and manage- 
ment that cannot be acquired without experience. 
As the greatest shipmasters have commenced 
their career befure the mast, and even the sons of 
the opulent who are designed for the highest 
maritime staticns, take hold of the ropes with 
their own hands; so should our daughters be 
willing to learn their household duties by actual 
participation in them. 

The time consumed in this would not interfere 
with their education, which should be thorough 
and ample, for we hold that the intellectual and 
moral training of females is even more important 
than that of our own sex. It is they who give 
tone to the manners and customs of society. 
They have it in their power to discourage vice 
and frivolity, and to nourish in the hearts of the 
young of both sexes those pure and noble senti- 
ments which are so essential to individual bap- 


| piness and national prosperity. 


We can conccive of nothing so well caleulated 
to give unalloyed satisfaction as the consciousness 
that we are endeavoring to come up to the mea- 


'sure of our duty, by bearing our share of the 


burdens, and fulfilling our part in the labors of 


| society. 


To be happy we must be useful; and all who 
are really desirous of advancing the public wel- 
fare, may find something to do towards promoting 
If we are placed above 


“went about continually doing good” ;—let us 


| remember the poor, the ignorant, and the oppres- 


sed, who may need our aid to relieve their suffer- 
ings and our sympathy to alleviate the burdens of 
life. J. 


FORTY FAMOUS ARM-CHAIRS. 


Here fellow some notes upon the French 
Academy, with its forty famous farteuils, or 
arm-chairs, the gift of the Grand Monarque. 
The original chairs ceased to be used after the 
transference of the sittings of the Association 
from the Louvre to the Palace of the Institute ; 
but the order of them is still religiously pre- 
served, and the honor of a seat in the Academy 
is to this day accounted great. At this day in 
France there are some things called great that 
are particularly little. What our neighbors re- 
gard as a new and gorgeous throne may be but 
ricketty old luniber; nevertheless, we think the 
arm-chairs of the French Academy to be thrones 
in their Pay better than lumber, representing 
powers that deserve the honor of a little history. 

The first literary society in France which took 
sitting in Paris was founded in 1570, by John 
Anthony Bayfius, a writer of Latin verses, anda 
son or nephew of the once celebrated Lazarus 
Bayfius, a learned, turbulent, and unfortunate 
scholar. The academy of Bayfius, which ap- 
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pears to have been intended quite as much for 
the encouragement of music as of literature, was 
duly registered, after considerable opposition, by 
the parliament of a famous king, that is to say 
Charles the Ninth—author of St. Bartholomew, 
a tragedy—and it enjoyed the protection both 
of that sovereign and of his successor. But 
those times were so noisy that learning was im- 
possible, and the academy of Bayfius broke up, 
after an existence of twenty-five years, expiring 
with its founder. An attempt to revive it in 
1612, made by one Daniel Revauet, author of a 
book ealled “ A Plan for a New Academy, and 
for its introduction at Court,” met with no suc- 
cess. Peter Ronsard the poet, Desportes, and 
the elder Du Perron, were the most distinguished 
members of the academy of Bayfius; of which 
the sittings were held in a mean building, not 
very long since demolished in the Rue des 
Fossés St. Victor. 

The founder of the present French Academy 
was Valentine Conrart, secretary to Louis the 
Thirteenth, and an indefatigable writer of manu- 
scripts, none of which, we believe, have ever been 
committed to the press. At the house of this 
gentleman, in the years 1630 and 1631, Godeau 
Gombauld, Giry Habert, Serisay de Malleville, 
Chapelaine, author of La Pucelle, and other men 
of genius or men of letters, were in the habit of 
assembling once or twice a week for the diseus- 
sion of literary subjects, and the advancement of 
new works. Their sense of their own importance 
was acute ; for these gentlemen, of course with- 
out any charter, dubbed their party in a parlor 
sometimes “The Academy of Wit and Elo- 
quence,” and sometimes “ The Eminent Acad- 
emy.” Furet, a friend of Malleville, was intro- 
duced at Conrart’s house in 1633, and he in his 
turn obtained the admission of Desmarets and the 
Abbé Bois-Robert; the latter a well-known 
hanger-on and flatterer to Richelieu. The Abbé 
took an opportunity of mentioning the new So- 
ciety to his great patron, who was graciously 
pleased, in the following year, to offer to the 
members his protection—a gift well worth hav- 
ing—and to obtain letters for their formal in- 
corporation into a public body. Serisay de 
Malleville, and another or two, opposed the 
Proposition ; but the great majority of the asso- 
ciates, Conrart included, were very glad to ac- 
cept Richelieu’s offer; and Bois-Robert was 
formally authorized to inform his patron, “That 
the Society very humbly thanked him for the 
great honor which he had done it, in taking it 
under his protection, and though they should 
not of themselves have ventured to entertain so 
lofty an ambition as being incorporated by a 
charter, and were mightily surprised at his Emi- 
nence’s condescension, the members were willing 
to submit themselves in all matters to his 
guidance.” 


An active mind was now at work on their be- 


half; and the gentlemen proceeded, at the Car- 
dinal’s suggestion, to draw up a complete code of 
regulations, by one of which they professed, after 
the modern fashion of academies, to receive only 
a limited number: they would have only forty 


members. ‘They then alsoadopted the new title, 
at once modest and ambitious, of “ The French 
Academy.” In a preliminary discourse—the 
composition, it is believed, of de Malleville—the 
great object of the new Academy’s existence is 
laid down, and its necessity is strongly urged. 
‘“‘ Nothing is wanting,” says the orator, “ to the 
felicity of the French people, but that their lan- 
guage should be rescued from out of the number 
of barbarous tongues. Nearer to perfection al- 
ready, with all its numerous faults, than any 
other living language, French may be made to 
take the place of Latin, as the Latin language 
took the place of Greek, if only proper pains be 
spent upon it. It shall be the object of the new 
Academicians to purge out of it those impurities 
with which it has become polluted in the mouths 
of the common people and the hangers-on about 
the Court, by quibbling lawyers, by corrupt 
writers, and in the pulpits of dull priests, who 
make the very Gospel ludicrous by the barbar- 
ous phraseology in which they preach it.” 

The Letters Patent of the Academy were 
signed on the second of January, 1635, and the 
Chancellor, Peter .Séguier, when he affixed his 
seal to the charter, paid the Academy the com- 
pliment of desiring to be entered on its list of 
members. Montmart, Master of Requests du 
Chastelet, and Bautru, Counsellor of State—the 
former a man still honorably remembered in 
French literature, and the latter a well-known 
wit and buffoon in the train of Anne of Austria— 
together with Servien, the King’s secretary, fol- 
lowed the lead of the Chancellor. Soon after- 
wards the great Cardinal sanctioned the statutes ; 
but of course cancelled one of them, by which the 
members bound themselves and their successors 
‘to reverence the virtue and blessed memory of 
his Eminence.” One formality, however, was 
still wanting. It was requisite for the complete 
constitution of the Society that it should be re- 
gistered by the parliament of Paris; and at this 
stage, as had been the case with the Academy of 
Bayfius, great difficulty was experienced. It 
was not until after a delay of two years and a 
half, during which time three very severe 
letters had been written by the King to the 
recalcitrant counsellors, and a world of menaces 
set moving by the Cardinal, that the consent of 
parliament could be obtained. When given, it 
was exceedingly ungracious, and it was expressly 
stipulated that the Academicians should add to 
their statutes one more article, by which they 
bound themselves to take cognizance of no other 
matters than the embellishing and enriching the 
French language, and to sit in judgment upon 
no books save such as were written by their own 
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members, or by authors who should willingly 
submit themselves to Academic discipline. 

The Academy at length having been fairly 
launched, its first step was to nominate a director 
and a chancellor—both for short periods only— 
and a secretary, who was to retain office for life. 
The latter appointment was, of course, unani- 
mously conferred upon the hospitable and indus- 
trious founder of the feast of reason, Conrart, 
who continued to hold it for upwards of forty 
years. A smart fire of jokes formed the salute 
of Paris to the new association. The better to 
maintain the visible respectability of the members, 
many of whom were in very needy circum- 
stances, each of them was endowed by Richelieu 
with an annual pension of about eighty guineas. 
it was found out, in an hour lucky to all dealers 
in sarcasm, that the salaries of the Academicians 
were defrayed out of a fund forty times eighty 
guineas that had been created to pay the expense 
of scavengers’ work in the streets of Paris. Some 
of the first acts of the Academy were indeed very 
little calculated to inspire the public with respect. 
The “Cid,” a tragedy by the immortal Cor- 
neille, which the author had submitted to its 
decision, was unscrupulously condemned ; Chape- 
laine, a rival playwright, whom the world has for- 
gotten, being appointed, at Richelieu’s instiga- 
tion, to draw up an unfavorable report. 

Mazarine, the successor of Richelieu, a patron 
more to art than literature, took but little inter- 
est in the Academy. But the distinguished fa- 
vor of Louis the Fourteenth made ampleamends, 
a few years later, for the coldness of his early 
minister. Moved by the statement of the Car- 
dinal D’Estrées, who was old and infirm, that his 
seat as an ordinary member was exceedingly un- 
comfortable, and that instead of attending to the 
business of the sittings, “ his mind was distracted 
with envy of the luxurious /uuteuil of the Presi- 
dent,” His Majesty was pleased to present the 
Society with forty soft arm-chairs, “in consider- 
ation of the hardness of their benches ;” and 
having thus provided for the bodily acecommoda- 
tion of the members, he attended also to their 
mental comfort, and egdowed them with six hun- 
dred volumes, the foundation of the present mag- 
uificent library of the Institute. 

The reign of Louis the Fourteenth was the 
golden age of the Academy. “Then,” says the 
delighted de Chambre, “ was it indeed a glorious 
aud triumphant body; it was clothed with the 
scarlet of cardinals and the purple of chancel- 
lors; it was protected by the most puissant sove- 
reign upon the faceof the earth ; its rooms were 
thronged with princes and senators, ministers, 
peers, and councillors of state, who, divesting 
themselves of their proper splendor, would agree- 
ably lose themselves in an infinite crowd of ex- 
cellent authors without precedence or distince- 
tion.” 

Such prosperity unluckily conduccd to various 
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abuses. Literary merit in a candidate became a 
secondary qualification, and the interest of any 
powerful person sufficed in itself to obtain the 
the title of Academician for himself or his nomi- 
nee. A few examples of this meanness on the 
part of the Academy canbe cited. On the death 
of Montmor, in 1679, one Lavan—librarian in- 
deed at the Louvre, but not the less a notoriously 
ignorant person—demanded, and obtained a chair 
in the Academy, as a reward for his services in 
successfully negotiating the marriage of one of 
Colbert’s daughters with the Duke de Monte- 
mart. In 1685 died the great Peter Corneille. 
The young Duke of Maine, a lad of fourteen, to 
the wants peculiar to juvenility added a want to 
be an Academician. He communicated his wish 
to Racine, whocalied a meeting of his colleagues 
and proposed the nomination of the gracious 
boy. These worthy gentlemen not only unani- 
mously voted the young duke’s admission to the 
chair vacated by Corneille, but authorized Ra- 
eine to inform his Highness, ‘that even if there 
had not been a vacancy at the time, there was not 
one of their number who would not have cheer- 
| fully resigned his place for the express purpose 
of creating one.” Louis the Fourteenth—placed 
by his own rank above the necessity of tuft 
hunting—refused to ratify the duke’s election, 
and Thomas Corneille was then chosen to occupy 
his brother’s chair. The chair vacant by the 
death of Tourreil, in 1714, was hastily offered to 
Desmarets, Comptroller of the Finances. “I 
know nothing myself of literature,” was the re- 
ply of Desmarets, “but there is a clerk in my 
office who is fit enough for that sort of thing.” 
This clerk was one Malet, the obscure author of 
a ridiculous ode. The Comptroller’s recommend- 
ation was irresistible; Malet was elected, and 
occupied one of the chairs of the Academy for 
more than twenty years. To the credit of Mar- 
shal Saxe, it must be told that he declined an 
honor for which his education rendered him un- 
fit: “they wants,” the great commander said in 
a letter to one of his friends—it is his own 
grammar and spelling that we imitate—“ they 
wants to putt me in the Cadmy ; wich would 
soot me like a ring upon a catt.” It was not, 
therefore, without reason some years afterwards, 
that Voltaire described the Academy as “a place 
intended for the reception of men of title and 
men in power; for prelates, soldiers, lawyers, 
doctors; and where they sometimes, by way of 
variety, condescend to admit a man of genius.” 





To be continued, 





We all of us have two educations, one of which 

j we receive from others; another, and the most 
valuable, which we give ourselves. It is this 
|last which fixes our grade in society, and even 
tually our actual value in this life, and per 
ihaps the color of our fate hereafter. 
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WHERE DOES LONDON END ? The metropolis, asa whole, yearly increases 
(Coneluded from page 30. ) its numbers; but the City, the original London, 
The population returns are not even a correct | is less populous now than a century ago, on ac- 
test in this matter, for they include different | count of the streets having been widened, and 
districts at different times. In 1821, of the | many small dwelling-houses removed, to make 
eighteen villages or hamlets named above, only | way for large commercial establishments, the 
five were included in the “ metropolis ;” and} managers and clerks of which almost all sleep 
in 1831, there were two additional. The me-| out of London. 
tropolitan population in 1841, in comparison| If we glance over a map of London, or still 
with that of 1831, differs by no less than | better, take a resolute series of omnibus-rides or 
200,000 on this mere question of nomenclature | foot-rambles, we shall find ourselves as little 
alone, independent of real increase on other! able as before to settle the question, ‘“‘ Where 
grounds. The poor-law grouping differs again | does London end?’ That huge mass of small 
from that of the Registrar-General ; the metro- | streets and poor houses, comprising the borough 
polis, or the * London division,” does not in-|of the Tower Hamlets, allows us no rest till 
clude so many of the marginal parishes} we get three miles eastward of St. Paul’s. Be- 
as the Registrar’s system. Again, the Post-of- | yond this point, there are a few patches of Bow 
fice arrangement is independent of all the | Common yet left; but Poplar and Blackwall, 
others ; for it is based upon taking St. Paul’s as| Bromley and Bow, tell us to go yet further 
a centre, and drawing circles around this at a| eastward to the river Lea; and even West Ham 
definite number of miles’ radius; and the me-| and Stratford, though-on the Essex side of the 
tropolis is thus made expansible on geometrical | Lea, seem to claim a metropolitan position. 
principles. Then the parliamentary limit is| Again, passing over Victoria Park—that pleasant 
sui generis ; for the metropolis here comprises | oasis in a desertof houses—and bending round 
the city of London, the city of Westminster, | towards the north, we may ask where are the 
the borough of Southwark, and the five modern | fields; and may wait until “echo answers, 
boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Ham-| Where.” Hackney and Homerton, Clapton and 
lets, Greenwich, and Lambeth—a very capri- | Dallston, Shacklewell and Newington, not only 
cious limit, truly ; for while it includes the far| have the houses ranged themselves closely 
east at Woolwich, it excludes Pimlico, Bromp- | along the main roads to these villages, but have 
ton, and a vast adjoining area. Lastly, to give | filled up nearly all the vacant ground between 
one more mesh to this net, we find the police | those roads. Is Tottenham to be included in 
metropolis to be the most grasping of all: by | our London; and if not, why not? And at 
the original act of 1829, the metropolis is made | Highgate and Hampstead, as the line of houses 
to filla circle twenty-four miles in diameter, | have ascended and climbed over the hills, 
having Charing Cross in its centre; while, in| why stop there? why not send London still 
1840, this circle was coolly stretched to a dia-| further out of town? Look at the new town 
meter of thirty miles. springing up around the Camden Station; at 
When a reader, therefore, is told of the vast | the Portland Town westward of Regenv’s Park; 
increase of population in London, let him sober | at the Westbourne Town far beyond the Pad- 
down his astonishment until he knows which] dington terminus; at the new town west of 
(among half-a-dozen different Londons) is the | Kensington; at the vast mass of buildings be- 
one alluded to. As ‘our own country” may | tween Kensington and the Thames—all these 
be taken to mean England only, or England | are the mere filling up of the districts which 
and Wales, or Great Britain, or the United | had before been marked out by the great roads; 
Kingdom, or the British Empire, in five differ- | and the great roads themselves are carrying out 
ent degrees of largeness, so may “ our metropo- | their rows of houses still further into what we 
lis” have at least as many significations. Ta-| may, in courtesy, designate “ fields.” 
bles of metropolitan population have been is-| So it is on the south side of the river. Of 
sued in the following form :—1750, 676,250; | the 13,000 vehicles which crossLondon Bridge 
1801, 900,000; 1811, 1,050,000 ; 1821, 1,274,- | in twelve hours on an average summer day, an 
800; 1831, 1,471,941; 1841, 1,873,676 ; 1851,| immense number is employed in conveying 
about 2,250,000. But this table is subject to|“City men” to and from their homes on the 
the correction above hinted at. Nearly a cen-| south of the Thames. Walworth, Camberwell, 
tury ago, Maitland said: “This ancient city | Kennington, and Brixton were once on the 
has engulphed one city, one borough, and forty- , border region between town and country ; nay, 
three villages.” A formidable addition has since | the city really did reach the country there ; 
been made to this engulfed’? family. So | but now, all these belong to London. A bit of 
enigmatical is this metropolis of ours, that it | green at Kenningtonis, by good-luck, to be kept 
Would be equally true to state that “ London is | green as a people’s park; but nearly all else 
Tapidly increasing in population,”? and that | has become brick and mortar; the city man has 
“London is slowly decreasing in population.” ' to go farther to get a pleasant house and a good 
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garden, and we have to go further to ascertain— 
where does London end ? 


Among many curious proofs of the wide 
grasp of the all-absorbing metropolis, we may 
adduce the horror of Pentonvillians at the pro- 
posed new cattle-market. How many years 
ago is it since Copenhagen Felds were! almost 
beyond the regions of civilization, known only 
as a prairie lying between London and the Co- 
penhagen Tea-gardens? Let any one, whose 
knowledge of the district goes back fifteen or 
twenty years, answers thisquestion. But now, 
Copenhagen House itself is brought within the 
limits of London, by rows of goodly houses belt- 
ing it in onthe north ; and the gentilities of the 
new town are shocked at the threatened ad- 
vent of bullocks and sheep. 

If we look into the stupendous London Di- 
rectory, it does not remove our troubles; it gives 
us the names of nearly 7000 streets, places, 
roads, squares, circuses, crescents, quadrants, 
rows, hills, lanes, yards, buildings, courts, alleys, 
gardens, greens, mews, terraces, and walks, 
but it does not tell us how far the suburbs are 
included, nor what are the principles which de- 
termine the inclusion or exclusion. 

In short, we began by asking a question, and 
must end by leaving it unanswered. Although 
tolerably familiar with London, we cannot tell 
—‘Where does London end?’—Cham. Journ. 
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We have frequently noticed the Annual Reports 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. It 
is cheering to the philanthropist to observe the 
change which a few years has effected in the treat- 
mentof Insanity. The straight jacket, and almost 
every variety of restraining apparatus, was once 
employed in controlling this afflicted portion of our 
fellow beings, but the light of experience has sub- 
stituted moral influence, which has been found far 
more efficacious in “ ministering to a mind dis- 


eased,” as is proved in the number restored to health 
and usefulness. 


** At the date of the last Report,” says the 
Physician, “there were 216 patients in the In- 
stitution ; since which 197 have been admitted, 
and 198 have been discharged or died, leaving 
215 under care at the close of the year. 

“The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 413. The highest number 


Of the patients discharged during the year 1852, 
99 were cured. 

A Farm and Garden, Workshops, Museums and 
Reading Rooms, are connected with this Institu- 
tion. Lectures on Scientific Subjects are also 
regularly continued several times a week, and all 
of these are employed as curative remedies. A 
copious supply of pure water is furnished to the 
inmates, and during the past year, gas has been 
introduced ; 245 burners have been put up in the 
Establishment, and the Physician remarks «that 
the effect of cheerful, well lighted halls and parlors 
is most striking upon every class of patients, as 
will readily be acknowledged by all who have 
watched their appearance, or heard their remarks, 
where an improved mode of lighting has been in- 
troduced.” 

The long experience of Dr. Kirkbride, as resident 
Physician, entitle his opinions to great weight, and 


we copy the following remarks on the preservation 
of health : 


“The value of active and regular daily exer- 
cise in the open atmosphere, or in rooms where 
there is a free circulation of air,is not sufficiently 
understood by the great mass of the community. 


It is not alone for the pleasurable sensations 
which result from it at the time, nor on account 
of its importance as a means of preventing dis- 
ease, but also as a valuable agent for restoring 
health, that it deserves much more attention than 
it commonly reccives. 
There is a large class of nervous affections— 
trom the slightest shade of deranged health, up to 
diseases of the gravest nature—which are mainly 
owing to a continued violation of natural laws, 
few of which can be long trampled on with 
impunity. Prominent among these laws seem 
to be those provisions which require that man 
should make free use of his muscles, and have 
pure air for the purposes of respiration. These, 
joined to temperance—not temperance in eating 
and drinking alone—but quite as much in the 
exercise of the passions and propensities—and 
even in the pursuit of good and lawful objects, 
seem to furnish the strongest guarantees for the 
preservation of sound minds in healthful bodies. 
They offer too the best chance for improving the 
character of those statistical tables, which now 
| seem to show that a high state of civilization, 

with all its benefits, is so likely to bring in 1ts 
train a host of ailments so serious and distressing 
in their character, as almost to justify the doubt 
| whether, in striking an impartial balance, it shall 





at any one time was 232, the lowest was 213,| be deemed to be a blessing or a misfortune. 


and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 224. 


It is unquestionably the great misfortune of 
many studious men and women, and of others 


“ During the entire year the general health of | with different sedentary occupations, that their 
the patients has been remarkably good, with an| pursuits frequently present almost insuperable 


entire exemption from all epidemic disorders.’’ 


obstacles to their using free excrcise in the epen 
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air, although it may well be doubted, whether a 
few hours thus spent in every day, would not at 
the end of the year have enabled them, with less 
waste of the vital energies, to have accomplished 
an equal amount of work, and, at the same time, 
have laid up a capital of health for future emer- 
gencies. If this was not the actual result for the 
first year, it would certainly prove so in a much 
less series of years than is commonly regarded 
as the allotment of man. 

Important as free muscular exercise in the 
open air is for persons of all ages, it is especially 
so for the young, for almost the tenderest age, 
for the whole period of growth, and perhaps 
most of all for those approaching man and wo- 
manhood. One of the most efficient means of 
preventing nervousness, or keeping down morbid 
feelings, and of checking the development of 
trains of unhealthy thought, which lead to 
vicious habits, is the careful, systematic cultiva- 
tion and use of the muscular system. Although 
the practice is generally different, it is neverthe- 
less true that the cultivation and use of the mus- 
cular system is quite as important for the female 
as the male sex. From the natural tendency of 
woman’s pursuits it is, perhaps, still more so, for 
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anodyne and temporary forgetfulness of painful 
delusions, are among the directly good effects 
frequently arising from it; while indirectly the 
occupation of the laborers, and their absence from 
the wards, promote the comfort of those who re- 
main in them.” 

(To be continued.) 





Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Cherry 
St., Philada., on the 23d day of 3d month, Samuver 
W. Townsenp to Extzapetu F., daughter of Job 
Lewis, late of this city; deceased. 





A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia,will be held on 4th day evening next, the 13th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. Jacos M. Ettis, Clerk. 





The most eminent graces, like the deepest riv- 
ers, generally pursue a silent course. They pos- 
sess in degree, the peace and immutability of the 
Divine Author. It is immediately felt in itseffects, 
though it cannot be described in its source. It 
is that powerful and constant effusion of the 
Spirit of God, which transforms the heart of the 
new man, and continually abides therein; which 
does not dazzle by brilliant and remarkable ac- 


the course too often adopted would seem as if| tions, so much as it imparts a living unction and 


intended to develop the sensibility of the nervous 
system, till it is real disease, and to impose upon 
her all the suffering which is likely to spring 
from this condition. 

Even among men, manual labor is apt to be 
regarded as a hardship, and it seems to be natu- 
ral to many persons to have earnest desires to 
escape from it. There can be little question, 
however, but to most of our species it is a bles- 
sing of no ordinary kind. Labor, like most 
other good things, may be used to excess, but in 
moderate and regular amount, joined to that kind 
of temperance already referred to, it will save a 
large part of mankind from some of the most 
distressing affections to which they are liable. 
In the unerring wisdom and justice of the Crea- 
tor, he has given to the hard-working and pru- 
dent man, a compensation for all his toil, in his 
blissful ignorance of the varied sufferings that 
spring from a deranged nervous system. 

Labor is recognized as a valuable remedy in 
al] hospitals for the insane; not for every case, 
or at least not for every stage of all the cases; 
for there are forms of insanity in which it is 
Wholly inadmissible, but most patients, at some 
period or other of the disease, will be found 
materially benefitted by it. To be useful it 
must be regulated by the condition of the pa- 
hent; and some of the insane frequently require 
to be prevented from working too earnestly. In 
many cases it effects a cure; in nearly all, even 
of the chronic and hopeless forms, it brings ad- 
Vantages of a decided character. Tranquillity of 

havior, a good appetite, easy digestion, sound 
and refreshing sleep—for it is often the best 





a godlike dignity to the most common ones. It 
produces throughout the whole soul, mind, and 
heart, a certain simplicity, profound peace, gentle 
love, and immutable calmness, that charms and 
elevates the heart uf the observer, though he 
scarcely knows why. He is filled with awful 
reverence in contemplating the whole, whilst he 
is yet unable to discover anything extraordinary 
in each part. As to its effects, the perfection of 
saints on earth is, perhaps, more perceptible in 
what they donot, than in what they actually do. 

The silence of the man of God differs from the 
tumult of the world, as the still expanse of the 
ocean differs from, and yet exceeds in sublimity, 
a roaring summer torrent, which lays waste all 
in its way, and disappears forever. It consists in 
that spotless holiness, which is best comprehend- 
ed when we contrast with it our own disorder 
and impurity. It is a participation on earth of 
the happiness of the blessedin heaven. It isthe 
beginning of that ineffable union with God, 
which, though begun on earth, can only be con- 
summated in heaven. Happy indeed are those 
to whom it has pleased the Lord to exhibit such 
models of virtue. “Yea, rather, more blessed 
are those, that hearing, keep their sayings !”— 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 





Though we may havea hard pillow, yet it is 
only sin that can plant ‘a thorn in it—and even 
though it may be hard and lonely, yet we may 
have sweet sleep and glorious visions upon it. 
It was when Jacob was lying upon a stone for 


|a pillow, that he had glorious visions of a ladder 


reaching to heaven. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


tained by the Slaveholders individually, and the 
Many of your readers will remember the} aggregate amount to be paid out of the National 
‘ Non-Slaveholder,” which was formerly under Treasury into the Treasury of such State for 
the control of Samuel Rhoads, the object of equitable distribution. 
which was to advocate abstinence from slave- (Signed 
grown products. - Samuel Rhoads, Abm. L. Pennock, 
The publication has been suspended for several} noch Lewis Jasper Cope 
years, but has again appeared with the name of} @oo, w, Taylor. feos Collins 
William J. Allinson, as editor. Binet Garrett.” , 
The following memorial is copied from the 
last number, and is worthy of attentive conside- 


ration. EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 

When the federal compact was formed, the) There is an effort making to establish in Phi. 
Northern States, by their representatives, sanc- ladelphia a public school for the education of 
tioned the continuance of this evil, and we are 80| idiots, ‘The friends of the movement are solicit 
implicated with the profit and guilt of the system, | ing the co-operation of our citizens, and also ad- 
that justice would seem to require sacrifices 0 | grossing an appeal for aid to the Legislature. 
our part, to relieve our southern brethren of this | We should think there could be no object which 
incubus upon their prosperity. would more excite charitable sympathies than 

If we meet them in this spirit, while we reso- this, and that, therefore, all who have means to 
lutely maintain our position on this subject, the spend in relieving distress, and ameliorating the 
minds cf many among them would be prepared | oondition of the unhappy and afflicted of our race, 


to unite with us ina = of the means | yi}] promptly respond to the call made upon 
most likely to effect the deliverance of this op- them in behalf of a most unfortunate class, 


pressed class of our fellow beings. By this means| yy city has more institutions devoted to pur- 
our beloved country might be relieved from a poses of benevolence, than Philadelphia ; and we 
great national sin, which, if persisted in, may be | trust she may maintain in all time to come, her 
visited by national punishment. pre-eminence in this particular. The philanthro- 
* To the Senate and House of Representatives of | pic spirit of the age, in connection with scientific 
the United States of America, in Congress as- | inquiry and experiment, is furnishing new fields 
sembled : in which eleemosynary bounty and labor may 
The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of| find employment; and whenever they are pre 
Pennsylvania, respectfully represents: That they | sented in a shape to deserve our respect and con- 
regard the existence of slavery in the Southern | fidence, we should, in justice to ourselves, resolve 
States of this Union as injurious to the prosperity | to be foremost among those who generously en- 
of the nation, destructive to the harmony of the | deavor to bring them under fruitful cultivation. 
several sections, incompatible with the great} The latest instance of the kind that strongly 
principles of liberty and the rights of man, as | claims attention, is the possible reclamation of 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence and | children from the melancholy state of idiocy 
the Federal Constitution, and eminently caleu-| which, in the majority of cases, begins with life, 
lated to retard the progress of those principles | as an inheritance either from the folly or the vice 
amongst other nations;—that while acknowledg- | of parents. It was not until the present century 
ing that the right of direct legislation for the| that mankind came to regard this condition of 
abolition of slavery rests exclusively in the peo-| humanity as susceptible of even mitigation ; but 
ple of the Southern States, your memorialists | the compassionate curiosity of French and Ger- 
yet believe that inasmuch as the citizens of the | man philosophers has, within the last fifty years, 
Free States, through their commercial relations | proved, beyond further doubt, that human effort 
with the South, participate in the profits of Slave | may be beneficially applied in the relief of imbe- 
labor, and have thus become partners with the | ciles. Theory in this matter is now verified by 
Slave-holders in the great business of Slavery, it | experience; and our own country already fur- 
is the duty of the National Government, when- | nishes examples fully attesting the practicability 
ever the Southern States may be disposed to | of elevating the idiotic mind, by an appropriate 
adopt Icgislative measures for the purpose, to | method of discipline, to a considerable measure 
aid them in establishing universal freedom. And | of vigor and intelligence. 
your memorialists, therefore, respectfully, but | Schools especially designed for idiots have for 
carnestly ask of Congress the enactment of a law | some time past been in successful operation on 
which shall provide, that whenever any State, | the continent of Europe, in England, and in the 
by its Legislature, shall pass an act emancipating | States of New York and Massachusetts. The re 
the Slaves withiu its limits, an assessment shall ports issued by the Directors of these establish- 
be made by Commissioners appointed under the | ments, put entirely above question the capability 
authority of the Governor of the State, and the | of the most feeble intellect to be improved by Ju 
President of the United States, of the losses sus- | dicious management and instruction. The Ex- 
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perimental Academy at Boston, though only | stood the meaning of what he uttered. The scene 


founded a very short time ago, supplies ample 
evidence to encourage those who feel disposed to 
devote a part of their care and wealth to this ex- 
cellent cause. It is said, that of twenty-eight 
idiotic pupils received into the school, twenty-cne 


were so mentally and morally defective, that they | 


could not feed themselves; twenty-two were un- 
able to dress themselves ; several could not walk; 
and but one out of the whole had any intelligible 
use of the functions of speech. Desperate, how- 
ever, as these instances at first appeared, patient 
and sagacious treatment gradually succeeded in 
awakening the dormant faculties of reason and 
affection, until, eventually, the child, which, but 
a little while before, could scarcely have been dis- 
tinguished in any respect, except physical organi- 
zation, from the brute, was taught to think, to 
feel, and to act as a rational being. 

Examples of the feasibility of educating the 
idiot, have been afforded at a school recently 
opened at Germantown, just out of our suburbs. 
It is under the charge of Mr. J. B. Richards, 
who, a few days ago, afforded us, in company 
with several others, an opportunity of witnessing 
the progress made by him with three or four of 
his scholars, One of these furnished a most 
striking illustration of what training may accom- 
plish for even the most infirm and undeveloped 
minds. In relating the history of this boy, Mr. 
Richards said, that “when he first came under 
his observation, he was one of the most hopeless 
and degraded creatures that could be found ; pre- 
senting to the bodily eye extremely feeble claims 
to being called a human being. He had not 
learned to creep, nor had he even strength suffi- 
cient to roll himself upon the floor when laid upon 
it. Owing to a paralysis of the lower limbs, they 
were insensible to pain. Mastication, with him, 
was entirely out of the question. His mother 
said that she used to feed him almost exclusively 
on milk, purchasing for him a gallon per day. 
Although five and a half years of age, he had not, 
apparently, any more knowledge of things, their 
hames or uses, than a new-born infant. In fact, 
the only sense that seemed to be awake in the 
least to external influences, even for a time, was 
that of hearing; and this only when some lively 
ar was whistled, or played upon a musical instru- 
ment.” 

Yet, utterly lost as this creature appeared to be 
to all hope of improvement, he has been already 
redeemed to a very gratifying share of physical 
strength and moral and mental consciousness. 
We saw him distinguish objects by their qualities 
and call them by their names. We heard him 
spell and read ; and to leave us no lingering scep- 
ticism as to the presence and exereise of intellect 
In his case, he recited from memory a sacred poem 
and the Lord’s prayer. Nor was this done me- 
chanically—as a parrot would have spoken the 
words—but thoughtfully, as if he felt and under- 


was one of touching interest, and many who be- 
held it were deeply affected. 


After this convincing exhibition had been 
given, Mr. Richards said that, “the case of the 
boy being the lowest that could be found to test 
the feasibility of the plan to develope and educate 
idiotic and imbecile children, it was thought best 
to undertake his training, although it seemed 
more like a work of creation than of education. 
The most sanguine friends of the cause threw 
discouragements in the way. Judging from this 
example, and the numerous ones that have fallen 
under my observation during the past few years, 
I doubt whether a subject can be found so low as 
to be beyond the reach of improvement, provided 
his instruction and training be commenced at an 
early age.” 


Having, then, realized the important fact that 
it is practicable to educate idiots, and convert 
them from a state no better than that of a brute, 
into reflecting, affectionate, self-respecting beings, 
restored to the rights, responsibilities, and enjoy- 
ments of their kind, and qualified to appreciate 
their relations to their Maker and a future exist- 
ence, it would seem that the only cause which 
could induce society to hesitate in making suit- 
able provision for their relief is removed. It ap- 
pears from the late census returns, that this State, 
alone, contains among its citizens as many as 
fourteen hundred and forty-eight idiotic persons, 
of whom thirteen hundred and eighty-six are 
white. This is doubtless much below the actual 
total. More than one-third of the number are 
under twenty years of age, and the whole are 
abandoned to their fate for the want only of a spe- 
cial asylum adapted to their treatment and reco- 
very. Pennsylvania has, with most commend- 
able generosity, provided retreats for her insane, 
her blind, her deaf and dumb, and her helpless 
poor. But, for one of the most numerous and 
pitiable classes of her children, she has yet no in- 
stitution. The miserable idiot now invokes her 
philanthropic love and care, and it is devoutly to 
be wished, that the prayer may not be offered up 
in vain. The project which is now being prose- 
cuted to meet this serious emergency is, we learn, 
the erection of a school which shall be open to 
all, with especial and liberal provision for the 
children of the poor. From the charity of Phi- 
ladelphia and the bounty of the Commonwealth, 
it is expected the requisite means for accomplish- 
ing the enterprise will be derived. This hope, 
we feel satisfied, will not be disappointed. A 
more deserving object could not enlist benevolent 
sympathy. A new field is opened, in which it is 
possible for Christian influence and effort to per- 
form a great and beneficent work ; and here, it is 
certain, there will be found hands and hearts 
willing and able to do it. 


N. Amer. & U. S. Gazette. 
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GIFTS OF MEMORY. 


Nothing in man’s wonderful nature can be 
more wonderful or mysterious than his gift of 
memory. Cicero, after long thinking about it, 
was driven to the conclusion that it was one of 
the most striking proofs of the immateriality of 
the soul, and of the existence of God. 

By means of this wonderful gift, the impres- 
sions of the moment are continued throughout 


the entire after life of a man. Take the child, | 


for example, and you find that the principles, 
maxims, and motives to conduct, which are im- 
planted in him in his earliest years, are precisely 
those which are the most dominant in his man- 
hood and old age. Impressions made in child- 
hood are never forgotten; and those which are 
made when the frame is in its tendcrest state, 
and the mind as yet altogether unformed, are in- 
variably those which last the longest and are 
rooted the deepest. 

Physiologists tell us that the body is undergo- 
ing a constant process of renovation of its parti- 
cles—that in the course of every seven or ten 
years the whole substance of the human frame 
has been removed, to give place to altogether 
new material. And thus the man of to-day is an 
eutirely different person, so far as his bones, mus- 
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traordinary memory of forms and figures ; aud, 
| on one occasion, when some artists, at a friendly 
| Supper, had laid a wager as to which of them 
‘could produce most faithfully from memory a 
copy of some grotesque caricature which they 
had seen upon the walls, Michael Angelo atonce 
| reproduced it, as accurately as if it had been 
| placed placed before his eyes—a feat of all the 
| greater difficulty to him, as he was accustomed 
only to draw figures of perfect form and gran. 
deur. 

The late Mr. Turner, the great painter, had 
an equally remarkable memory for the details of 
| places. In sketching, he would only take a rough 

outline on the spot, and, months after, paint a 
picture from the sketch, filling up the minutia 
of details with the most marvellous fidelity. Cy- 
rus Redding says of him, that “ his observation 
of nature was so accurate, and he was so capable 
of reading its details and bearing them in mem- 
ory, that it seemed a mental gift belonging to 
himself alone.” 
Mozart had an equally prodigious memory of 
musical sounds. At the early age of fourteen 
he went to Rome to assist at the solemnities of 
| the Holy Week. Scarcely had he arrived there, 
‘ere he ran to the Sistine Chapel to hear the 


cles, nerves, brain, and blood vessels are con- famous Miserere of Allegri. It had been for 
eerned, from what he was seven or ten years ago. | bidden to take or to give a copy of this famous 
Yet the man isthe same! Why? Because of | piece of music. Aware of this prohibition, the 
his power of memory, which enables him to re- | Young German placed himself in a@ corner, and 
tain a record of all past impressions, sensations, | gave the most scrupulous attention to the music. 
ideas, feelings, thoughts, and experience. The | On leaving the church, he noted down the entire 
material of the body has changed, but the mem-| piece. The Friday after, he heard it a second 
ory is the same. Does not this circumstance | time, and followed the music with his copy i 
warrant the conclusion of Cicero ? 1and, assuring himself of the fidelity of his mem- 

But we are not disposed to argue about this | ory. Next day, he sang the Miserere at a con 
matter at present. We would only cite a few of | cert, accompanying himself on the harpsichord— 
the more note-worthy instances of the powers of | ® performance which caused so great a sensation 
memory of distinguished individuals, well known | 2¢ Rome, that Pope Clement XIV . immediately 
to fame. We must remark, however, at the out- requested that the musical prodigy should be pre- 
set, that memory is of various kinds. ‘There is sented to him. 


a speciality in the things remembered by peculiar | But the most extraordinary instances of mem- 


minds which is very remarkable, and strongly 
tends to bear out the views of the phrenologists 
as to the special faculties of the mind. For in- 
stance, one man will vividly remember forms and 
colors, but have no memory for words. Another 
remembers words, but not ideas, and is altogether 
oblivious of forms of seencry or persons. A third 


ory are found in the history of the learned men 
and authors. Bacon held memory to be the 
grand source of meditation and thought. Buf- 
| fon was of opinion that the human mind could 
| ereate nothing, but merely reproduce from expe 
| rience and reflection; that knowledge only, 


which the memory retained, was the germ of all 
remembers ideas, but not the words in which | mental products. Chateaubriand averred that 
they are clothed. A fourth has a strong mem- | the great writers have only put their own history 
ory for combinations of sounds, but not of words, | in their works—that the greatest productions of 
ideas, or colors. A fifth remembers places—and genius are composed but of memories ; and Ta 
s0 on. martine, in one of his beautiful verses, has said 
Michael Angelo had an extraordinary memory | that “ Man is a fallen god, who carries about 
of the forms of objects—so much so, that when | with him memories of heaven.” Rousseau, al- 
he had once seen a thing, he could at any time though altogether without memory of words— 
recall it to memory so as to draw it correctly. /so void of it that he would forget the terms of a 
In the multitude of figures which you find pro- sentence which he had elaborated in his mind, 
duced in his works, no two are alike. When a/| while committing it to the paper—Rousseau has 
youth, he was already distinguished for this ex- i said, ‘“‘ My mind exists only in recollections. 
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The most extraordinary instances of memory | minutest, the sublimest and pettiest facts con- 
are those furnished by the ages which preceded | nected with all sudjects in natural science. 
the art of printing. Memory was then cultivated | These he could recall at any time, without any 
much more than it is now; for we moderns can | effort ; and however cursorily he had perused 
treasure up thoughts in books, and recur to them | any book on the subject, he at once carried away 
in the printed form, without the necessity of| all that had been said, in his memory. His 
carrying them about with usin our memory. A | minute knowledge on all other subjects was im- 
Look is an artificial memory. Itisastorehouse | mense. For instance; once in the course of a 
of treasured experiences and memories. But it} conversation, he gave a long genealogy of the 
was not so formerly. Learned men then carried | minute branches of one of the most obscure 
about with them, in their heads, whole treatises, | princes of Germany, whose name had been men- 
eyclopzedias, and dictionaries. Themistocles had | tioned, and given rise to some controversy ; aud 
a memory so extraordinary, that he never forgot | he went on to mention all the arrondissements, 
what he had once seen or heard. Seneca could | cantons, towns, and villages, in France, which 
repeat two thousand proper names in the order| bore the same name. In his diary he wrote, 
in which they had been told him, without a mis-| when dying—“ Three important works to pub- 
take; and not only so, but he could recite two} lish; the materials all ready, prepared in my 
hundred verses read to him for the first time by | head: it only remains to write them down.” 
as many different persons. Bottigella knew by | Cuvier’s was perhaps the most wonderful memo- 
heart whole books, verbatim. Mirandola used | ry of his age. 
to commit the contents of a book to memory| As we have before said, the /vnds of memory 
after reading it thrice; and could then not only | are various in different persons. One has a 
repeat the words forward, but backward. Thomas | memory for dates, figures, and times; another of 
Cranwell, in three months, committed to memo-| proper names; another of words, independent 
ry, when in Italy, an entire translation of the | of ideas; while another remembers the ideas, 
Bible, as made by Erasmus. Leibnitz knew all! but not the words in which they are clothed. 
the oldGreek and Latin poets by heart, and could | There is also a memory for anecdotes, puns, and 







































































recite the whole of Virgil, word for word, when 
an old man: the king of England called him a 
walking dictionary. Paschal knew the whole | 
Bible by heart, and could at any moment cite | 
chapter and verse of any part of it: his memory 
wus so sure, that he often said that he had never | 
forgotten anything he wished to remember. | 
Besides knowing the Bible by heart, Bossuet 
knew, verbatim, all Homer, Virgil, and Horace, 
besides many other works. Buffon knew all his 
own works by heart. Samuel Johnson had an | 
extraordinary memory, and retained with aston- 
ishing accuracy anything that he had once read, 
no matter with what rapidity. The Abbé Poule | 
carried all his sareasms—the compositions of | 
forty years—in his head. The Chancellor | 
D’Aguesscau could repeat correctly what he had 
only once read. Byron knew by heart nearly 
all the verses he had ever read, together with the 


| 
| 


bon mots ; and a memory of conversations, max- 
ims, opinions, and lectures. Very different from 
these is the special memory for sounds in music ; 
for colors in nature and in art; for forms of 
sculpture or landscape. There is a memory of 
the heart, of the soul, of the reason, of the sense. 
Some remember systems; others, voyages and 
travels ; others, calculations and problems; in 
short, the kinds of memory are almost innumer- 
able—and what is curious is, that excellence in 
more than one of them is rarely found in the 
same person. All men, however, have a store 
of memories of some kind; and it is worthy of 
remark, that these memories are always in har- 
mony with the feelings and sentiments of the 
person. Thus, when we speak of the memory 
of a man, we say—“ He knows it by heart.” 
Montaigne has even said, “krf6wledge is nothing 
but sentiment.” 


criticisms upon them. A little before his death, | Honor, then, to this powerful gift of memory, 
he feared that his memory was going; and, by | which, if not the greatest of the human faculties, 
way of proof, he proceeded to repeat a number of | is at least the nurse of all of them. It is given, 
Latin verses, with the English translation of | like other gifts, as a field for man to cultivate 
them, which he had not once called to memory | and store up with useful ideas, facts, and senti- 
since leaving college ; and he succeeded in re-| ments, for future uses. For the human mind 
peaung the whole, with the exception of one | can create nothing; it only reproduces what ex- 
word, the last of one of the hexameters. perience and meditation have brought to light. 

Cuvier’s memory was very extraordinary. He | Memory is the prime source of thinking. A 
retained the names of all plants, animals, fishes, | man writes a book. What does it consist of but 
birds, and! reptiles, classified under all the sys- | his recollections and experiences? If he writes 
tems of natural science of all ages; and he also | what is called an “ original book,’ you will find 
remembered in all their details the things that | that he has drawn it from the storehouse of his 
iad been written about them in books, in all | own experiences. The writer has but painted 
times. His memory was avast mirror of human | his own heart in it. In fact, the best part of 
knowledge, embracing at once the grandest and | genius is constituted of recollections. The an- 
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cients called Memory the mother of the Nine 
Muses ; and perhaps this is the finest eulogium 
that could be pronounced upon the astonishing 
gift.—LHarper’s Magazine. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A Strange Discovery. 


A Scottish newspaper states, as merely “a 
strange discovery,” that a British spear-head, of 
hammered iron, eleven inches long, and sharp in 
the edges, has been taken from a stratum of 
coal, in which it was found closely imbedded. 
Although journalists are not to be expected to 
be rigorous men of science, it is scarcely credit- 
able to any of them to have set such a statement 
in circulation; for if rigorous inquiry had been 
made into the facts of the case, some fallacy 
must for certain have been found in them. It 
is no great boldness to assert, that the para- 
graph infers an impossibility. Certainly no re- 
mains of man’s works exist, naturally imbedded 
in any coal-seam. Live toads in such a situation 
there may be, for reptiles existed when coal was 
formed, and we have no reason to say that we 
know the limits of hybernating or frozen-up 
vitality in certain extraordinary circumstances. 
But man did not exist for many ages after the 
coal-seams were entombed in the earth, and 
therefore any relic of him found there must have 
found its way thither in comparatively recent 
times. 

Usually, such statements take their rise from 
misapprehension. A few years ago, some peo- 

le in Forfarshire thought they had found a 
decided down-setting puzzle for the geologists, 
in a nail, a true large iron nail, which had been 
discovered in a mass of the Old Red Sandstone, 
a formation even older than coal. The wonder 
was talked of for a few years, but it was at 
length ascertained, that the so-called nail was a 
portion of the hyoid or lower jaw-bone of the 
asterolepis, one of the fishes of that early epoch. 
It was only like a pail. 

Our lamented friend, Dr. Mantell, wrote a 
curious paper on Jemains of Man and Works 
of Art imbedded in Rocks and Strata, from 
which we take an extract appropriate to the 
present occasion :—‘ Every one,’ says he, ‘knows 
that near ‘lorquay, in Devonshire, there is a 
chasm or fissure in the limestone strata, named 
‘“‘Kent’s Hole,” which has long been celebrated 
for the quantities of fossil bones belonging to 
extinct species of bears, hyenas, lions, tigers, Kc., 
that have from time to time been dug up from 
its recesses. These remains occur in a bed of 
reddish sandy loam, which covers the bottom of 
the chasm, or cavern, to a thickness of twenty 
feet. The teeth and bones are for the most part 
in an excellent state of preservation. The princi- 
pal chasm is 600 feet in length; and there are 
several lateral fissures of less extent. A bed of 
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hard, solid stalagmite, from one to four feet 
thick, is spread over the ossiferous loam, and 
covered with a thin layer of carth, with here and 
there patches of charcoal mixed with human 
bones, and coarse earthen vessels. 

- “On breaking through the sparry floor, the 
red loam, containing teeth and bones, is brought 
to view; and imbedded in it, and at a depth of 
several feet, and intermingled with remains of 
extinct bears and carnivora, there have been 
discovered several flint knives, arrow and spear 
heads, and fragments of pottery. The stone 
implements are of the kind usually found in the 
early British tumuli,and doubtless belong to the 
same period ; yet here they were unquestionably 
collocated with fossil bones of immense antiquity, 
and beneath the impermeable and undisturbed 
floor of the cavern, which was entire till broken 
through by the exploration that led to the exhu- 
mation of these relics. This discovery gave rise 
to many curious speculations, because it was sup- 
posed to present unequivocal proof that man, 
and the extinct carnivora, were the cotemporary 
inhabitants of the dry land at the period when 
the ossiferous loam was deposited ; but the facts 
described to me do not appear to warrant this in 
ference. Kent’s Hole, Banwell Cave, and in- 
deed all the ossiferous caverns I have examined, 
are mere fissures in limestone rocks that have 
been filled with drift while submerged in shal- 
low water, and into which the limbs and carcas- 
ses of the quadrupeds were floated by currents; 
for the bones, though broken, are very rarely 
waterworn, and consequently must have been 
protected by the muscles and soft parts. Upon 
the emergence of the land, of which the raised beds 
of shingle afford proof, the fissures were elevated 
above the waters, and gradually drained; the 
formation of stalactites and stalagmites, from the 
percolation of water through the superincumbent 
beds of limestone, then commenced, and con- 
tinued to a late period. 

“Tf, when Kent’s Hole first became accessible, 
and while the floor was in a soft or plastic state, 
and before the formation of the stalactitic cover 
ing, some of the wandering British aborigines 
prowled into the cave, or occasionally sought 
shelter there, the occurrence of stone instru- 
ments, pottery, bones, &c., in the ossiferous 
loam, may be readily explained; for any hard 
or heavy substances, even if not buried, would 
quickly sink beneath the surface to a depth of a 
few feet, and afterwards become hermetically seal- 
ed up, as it were, by the crust of stalagmite that 
now forms the solid pavement.” 


CONSOLATION FOR COLD WEATHER AND CLIMATE. 


Mr. Butler, a lecturer on entomology, in a lec 
ture delivered at Louisville, thus describes some 
of the luxuries of the torrid zone: 

“The bete rouge lays the foundation of a tre 
mendous ulcer. In a moment you are covere 
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with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your 
flesh, and hatch a colony of young chigoes in a 
few hours. They will not live together, but 
every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has 
his own private portion of pus. Flies get entry 
jnto your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose ; 
you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. Liz- 
arls, cockroaches, and snakes, get into the bed; 
ants eat up the books ; scorpions sting you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises; 
every second of your existence you are wounded 
by some picce of animal life that nobody has 
ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Me- 
riam. An insect with eleven legs is swimming 
in your teacup, a nondescript with nine wings is 
struggling in the small beer, ora caterpillar with 
several dozen eyes in his belly is hastening over 
the bread and butter. All nature is alive, and 
seems to be gathering all her entomological hosts 
to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are the 
tropics. All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, 
vapor, and drizzle—to our apothecaries rushing 


about with gargles and tinctures—to our old, | 


British, constitutional coughs, sore throats, 
swelled faces.” 


and 


From the Evening Bulletin. 
“TRUST IN GOD AND PERSEVERE.” 
BY OLIVER OAKWOOD. 
Brother, is life’s morning clouded, 
Has the sunlight ceased to shine; 
Is the earth in darkness shrouded, 
Would’st thou at thy lot repine ? 
Cheer up, brother, let thy vision 
Look above, see! light is near, 
Soon will come the next transition, 
“Trust in God and persevere !”” 


Brother, has life's hope receded, 
Hast thou sought its joys in vain; 
Friends proved false when mostly needed, 
Foes rejoicing at thy pain ? 
Cheer up, brother, there's a blessing 
Waiting for thee—never fear ; 
Foes forgiving, sins confessing, 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 


Brother, all things round are calling 
With united voice, “ be strong !” 
Though the wrongs of earth be galling, 
; They must lose their strength ere long, 
Yea, my brother, tho’ life’s trouble 
Drive thee near to dark despair, 
Soon ‘twill vanish like a bubble, 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 
He, from his high throne in heavea 
Watches every step you take, 
He will see each fetter riven, 
Which your foes in anger make 
Cheer up, brother, He has power 
To dry up the bitter tear, 
And tho’ darkest tempests lower, 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 
Brother, there’s a quiet slumber 
Waiting for thee in the grave; 
Brither, there's a glorious number 
Christ i: mercy deigns to save; 
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Wait, then, till life’s quiet even 
Closes round thee calm and clear, 
And till called from earth to heaven, 
“ Trust in God and persevere.” 





ANTED.—At the Intelligence Office of the 

Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
| above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
| half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
| cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
| cents for obtaining domestics. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 

Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 

would respectfully inform Friends that he has now on 

| hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 

| and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
| Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
| Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
| Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
| tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
| Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
| inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 


" ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
| commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
| MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Summer Session of this school the 16th of the Sth 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres ; 
either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26—6w. 


seisicunsisians susan cus ncaa aia 
EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. ; 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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we a tee young man of liberal education, 
as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A 
member of the Religious Society of Friends will be 
preferred. Apply to 
ENOCH CLAPP, 
No. 72 Dock st. 


NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
A COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence on the 
first of the Eleventh month, (November.) 

All the branches of athorough English Edacation ate 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. a 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 

JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 

AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 

2d mo. 28—tf. 


ee aad BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
‘4 Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer S: ssion of this School will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. ; SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

Sd mo. 19—6t. Principal. 





Removal of Friends’ Dry Goods Store. 
HARLES ADAMS has removed his 5usiness lo- 
cation to the 
S. E. corner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, 

where he intends keeping a generol variety of 
FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Also, his usual assortment of 

PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus- 
tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits their con- 
tinvance. 

Purchasers generally are invited to an examination 
of this stock, where they will find 

Good Goods at Low Prices. 
8th mo. 21—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8S. W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH; 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
i procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Enwarn E. Erne. 

1st mo. 11—tf. 


Wasuaixeton I. Lanner. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI. FoR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been ep. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 
The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo, 
1853, and continue for twenty-two weeks. 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDG‘VAY. 
CS" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


ARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets trom half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
Visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorp, A. M. 
EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 20th.—tf 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 

pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyk 
kill Second and Third sts. 

House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 

N.8. particular attention paid to the assorting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 

Ist mo. 8—ly. 


on, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 


Merrihew & Thomps 





